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RESIGNATION OF SECRETARY. 


On February fifteenth, Mr. Henry N. San- 
born resigned as Secretary of this Commis- 
sion to accept the librarianship of the Public 


Library at Bridgeport, Connecticut. While 
those who have been associated with him 
during his four years of service in this 
state will regret to see him leave, they con- 
gratulate him on this opportunity for ad- 
vancement, and wish him all success in his 
new field. 

Mr. Sanborn’s successor is William J. 
Hamilton of the New York State Library 
School, class of 1914. Mr. Hamilton is a 
graduate of the University of Minnesota. 
While in college he was employed in the 
Circulation and the Reference Departments 
of the Minneapolis Public Library and after 
his graduation was in charge for two years 
of the Useful Arts Department of the Min- 
neapolis Library. Since his graduation 


(27) 


from Library School he has served on the 
staffs of the Reference Department of the 
New York Public Library and of the Public 
Library of the District of Columbia. For 
the past year and a half he has been Assist- 
ant Librarian of the latter library. 

Mr. Hamilton comes to Indiana April first, 
directly from six weeks spent as agent of 
the American Library Association investi- 
gating book needs in the smaller army and 
navy camps. In such camps the A. L. A. 
can not place buildings and librarians, but 
effective work in supplying books for the 
men is being done in co-operation with 
chaplains, Y. M. C. A. men and librarians of 
nearby towns. 


MAKE INDIANA’S BOOK CAMPAIGN A 
FINISHED CONTRIBUTION. 


As this number of the Occurrent goes to 
the printer, the campaign for books for sol- 
diers is in progress, with reports from all 
over the state that, as usual, Indiana will 
make a record for herself. Many libraries 
have called for more supplies to satisfy the 
demand, and have also reported that new 
books are being given in large numbers. 

It is strongly urged that each Indiana li- 
brary make an especial effort to prepare 
for camp use all books worth while which 
are received in the local campaign. A thou- 
sand books calling for labels and pockets 
and book-cards may appear like a tall order 
to a small staff already hard pressed by 
numerous calls, but this is only the final 
effort in our professional contribution. Even 
if it means holding the books for a couple 
of weeks, have them prepared for use. Re- 
member that shipping promptly is of no 
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value if the shipment must be held in some 
central point along with the books of a 
score of other towns while they are being 
made available for use. To get the books 
to the men promptly each town must make 
its contribution a finished one. 

It will be infinitely easier for each li- 
brarian to obtain help to organize the books 
she has collected than for the central or- 
ganization to do so. In the smaller towns 
where the community spirit is always strong 
the people will take pride in doing a pa- 
triotic work thoroughly. “Bees” on the part 
of the staff and their personal friends, the 
co-operation of the Boy Scouts and the 
girls’ organizations, an afternoon’s help 
from the womens’ clubs, appeals to the high 
schools, to Sunday school classes, all these 
are effective when they affect the contribu- 
tions from our home town. It means a final 
effort on the part of the librarian to give 
an added personal bit and to save the en- 
ergies of the librarian who is actually in 
camp work for more vital calls. 

If it is “absolutely impossible to obtain 
help and something must be left undone, 
paste plates and pockets in the books and 
leave the book-cards to be made by the 
recipient. If it is absolutely impossible to 
label and pocket all books make a special 
effort to prepare for use the non-fiction, as 
it is these books which will have the great- 
est use and which should most promptly be 
made available. In every case let us do our 
utmost that Indiana’s share in the Library 
War Service show a deep appreciation of 
the opportunity given us as librarians to 
render a real contribution, and a rich one, 
to the men who are serving for us in the 
field. 


LIBRARY WAR SERVICE IN INDIANA. 


That the war library work in the United 
States has been most satisfactory and has 
accomplished a tremendous lot of work since 
the opening of hostilities with Germany, is 
shown by the following list of achievements 
to date: 


1. A fund of more than a million and a 
half dollars has been raised for the pur- 
chase of books, the erection of buildings and 
the administration of the service. 

2. More than half a million books have 
been donated by the public, sorted and la- 
beled by the librarians, and shipped to 
camps, forts, training stations and naval 
vessels. 

8. A hundred thousand. books, mostly 
non-fiction have been purchased for the 
camp libraries.- 

4, Thirty-three library buildings have 
been erected or are nearing completion, 
from the $320,000 given by the Carnegie 
Corporation for this purpose; and a thirty- 
fourth at Great Lakes Naval Training Sta- 
tion, made possible by an anonymous gift 
of $10,000. 

5. Seventy-five men, mostly trained and 
experienced librarians, have been placed in 
camps as librarians and assistants. In ad- 
dition, there are many more employed in a 
subsidiary capacity. 

6. Hundreds of other librarians, both 
men and women, are giving some time every 
day to the work. 

7. Three or four hundred branch li- 
braries have been established in the Y. M. 
C. A. and Knights of Columbus buildings, 
the Y. W. C. A. hostess houses and the base 
hospital reading rooms. 

8. Many deposit stations have been 
opened in company barracks and mess 
halls. 

9. Hundreds of small military and naval 
camps, posts and vessels have been sup- 
plied with books through chaplains, Y. M. 
C. A. secretaries and other agencies. 

10. Tons of magazines have been sorted 
and distributed to soldiers’ camps and daily 
deliveries of newspapers, magazines and 
books are made to branches and deposit 
stations. 


11. Two dispatch offices have been 


opened at ports of embarkation from which 
books are being shipped to France, and 
supplies to men for use while on board 
transports. 

12. Thousands of special requests for 

















books, mostly technical, have been filled by 
purchase and library loan. 

18. An organization has now been per- 
fected at headquarters to insure prompt and 
adequate attention to needs as they arise. 

14. All of these things have been done 
with the minimum possible expenditures 
for administration, and the minimum pos- 
sible formality in the actual service of the 
books. 

In all this work, Indiana libraries and 
librarians have taken an active part. Over 
$53,000 was raised in this state during the 
money campaign. Mr. Louis J. Bailey, li- 
brarian of the Gary Public Library, is now 
serving as librarian at Camp Sheridan, 
Montgomery, Alabama. Several other li- 
brarians are giving much time to this work. 
Nine thousand nine hundred forty-five books 
have been donated by citizens of Indiana to 
the Fort Harrison library and to the li- 
braries at Camp Shelby and Camp Taylor. 

This does not mean, however, that we 
should sit back self-satisfied with our past 
achievements. Many gift books are still 
needed and more will be needed as long as 
the war lasts. Half a million books are 
still required to meet the actual needs of 
men in the thirty-four large camps. An- 
other half million are needed immediately 
for the military forts, posts and small 
camps, for the naval stations and vessels, 
for the marine corps training stations and 
barracks. And for men on transports and 
overseas there is need for an almost un- 
limited supply. 

Let us all, then, do our part to make In- 
diana a banner state in library war service 
as she is in every other war activity. 


NEWS FROM OUR OWN CAMP 
LIBRARIES. 


Camp Sheridan, Montgomery, Ala.—Mr. 
Louis J. Bailey, Librarian of the Gary Pub- 
lic Library, was sent in January, by the 
A. L. A. Library War Service, to take 
charge of the library at Camp Sheridan. 
The Gary Board has generously given him 
a three months’ leave of absence, which 
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may be prolonged if his services are badly 
needed for a longer time. In March, Mr. 
Bailey was given the task of supervising 
all camp libraries in Alabama and Missis- 
sippi, traveling from one to the other as 
need arises. 

Camp Sheridan has a library building 
recently completed and starts with about 
8,000v. The Tipton library has received the 
following letter from Mr. Bailey, thanking 
them for their contribution to this camp 
library: 

“We certainly thank you. I find that it 
is the purchased books that put life into 
our library work. We must purchase the 
technical and special books required. Still 
we badly need gifts of good fiction, but 
not the kind that we would not put on our 
library shelves at home. In general, I think 
the quality of books read in the camps is 
much better than in our home libraries, and 
we need many more books. We have a 
good collection here at Sheridan. Try and 
get us some more books. The library is 
appreciated and is well used. I will enclose 
post cards of Camp Sheridan library for 
the library at Tipton.” 


Camp Zachary Taylor, Louisville, Ky.— 
“The lack of books is our one great trouble 
at Camp Zachary Taylor. We have about 
14,000 volumes in the central library, in the 
nine Y. M. C. A., three K. of C., and one 
Salvation Army, buildings conducted as 
branches, and in the recreation rooms and 
convalescent wards at the base hospital con- 
ducted as stations. We need 20,000 more 
volumes immediately to open stations in of- 
ficers’ quarters, barracks, etc. 

The circulation for February, which is the 
average monthly circulation, was 8,966. 
This, however, is not a fair estimate of the 
work that is done, as it does not include the 
thousands of books that are read by the 
soldiers at the tables in the central building 
and branches. It does not include the thou- 
sands of magazines that are taken out of 
the buildings or read in the buildings, or 
the magazines that are given to soldiers 
who are leaving in great numbers for other 
camps. The soldiers say that the maga- 
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zines and books that are taken into the bar- 
racks are read by two or three men before 
they are returned. The record of circula- 
tion is counted one time by the name of 
the individual taking the book out. 

The estimate of the per cent. of soldiers 
that would read has been far exceeded at 
Camp Zachary Taylor, and the class of 
books called for compare favorably with the 
use of books at our best public libraries, the 
circulation of fiction for February being less 
than forty per cent. 

The daily and weekly newspapers from 
the cities represented at Camp Zachary 
Taylor, are much in demand. The soldier 
boy soon learns that his paper is to be had, 
and he is at the library some time during 
the day it is due. An enlisted man from 
Indiana said that the library and the Y. M. 
C. A.’s were a godsend to him. For the 
first two months he was homesick, heart- 
sick and desperate, and every one around 
him in the same condition. He dropped into 
a Y. M. C. A. building and has not missed 
a night since to visit the Y. M. C. A. or 
library when off duty. He said he was sur- 
prised and delighted when he found his 
“own home town” paper at the library. He 
had paid little attention to the paper when 
he was at home but now he reads every line 
in it every week. 

This is only one phase of the work that 
the library is doing. We are supplying 
text-books (French and Italian), chemistry, 
history, physiology, etc., books. on elec- 
tricity, telegraphy, aeroplanes, etc. The de- 
mand for this class of literature explains 
the great per cent. of non-fiction that is 
used. Yours very truly, 

GEO. T. SETTLE, 
Camp Librarian.” 


Camp Shelby, Hattiesburg, Miss.—The 
new library building, which has been built 
by the American Library Association, and 
which was thrown open to soldiers of the 
camp Saturday, is proving a very popular 
rendezvous, especially for the men of the 
One Hundred and Fifty-first and One Hun- 
dred and Fifty-second Infantry, it being just 
across the parade ground from the former 


and only about five minutes’ walk from the 
latter’s camp. 

Over ten thousand books, covering all sub- 
jects from scientific and army instruction, 
to fiction, have been installed. Most of the 
leading periodicals are on the tables, and 
last but not least the files of almost every 
daily newspaper published in Indiana, Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia are to be found 
in the reading room. These files are kept 
up to date through the courtesy of the 
Hattiesburg American, which newspaper 
sends each morning all of its exchanges 
from these three states to the library to be 
placed on the newspaper files. The men of 
the camp appreciate the papers just as if 
they were “letters” from home. 


Camp Jackson, Columbia, S. C.—When 
the campaign was put on in Evansville last 
fall to raise $5,000 as part of the million 
dollar fund to furnish books to the soldiers, 
John Hall Woods had charge of the publicity 
work of The Courier. He is now in the 
ordnance department at Camp Jackson and 
has written the following letter telling of 
the work of the library: 

“T am in the camp library, having dropped 
in to ask a few questions to find out if all 
that bunk I wrote about camp libraries had 
been well spent. 

In a talk with the camp librarian, John 
G. Moulton, former librarian of the Haver- 
hill, Mass., library, my mind was put at 
ease. 

As we said repeatedly in our publicity, 
the boys want to read books dealing with 
their professions. Only a little more than 
50 per cent. of the books loaned are fiction. 
The serious books, including books on mili- 
tary science, are so popular that the supply 
hardly meets the demand. 

Yesterday (Sunday) 1,200 boys visited the 
library here and 310 books were taken out. 


’ This was the largest day yet. The average 


day’s business is not known yet. There 
were 800 in attendance Saturday and 210 
books taken out. 

The money for these libraries apparently 
is spent carefully. The buildings were do- 
nated by Carnegie, a surprise which devel- 
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oped after a million and a half had been 
raised in the campaign. The cost for build- 
ings was about $250,000. 

The buildings were designed by Mr. Til- 
den, the architect for the Carnegie libraries. 
All are on the same plan. The one here is 
exceptionally well built. 

To illustrate the economy of expenditure, 
the men who work in the library here sleep 
in the building. Now they are doing the 
janitor work although they will have to 
quit that on account of their other duties. 
They get up at 6 and go to bed about mid- 
night—a longer day than the soldiers put 
in. Books are loaned by a system just like 
that of public libraries everywhere.” 


DISTRICT MEETINGS. 


Crawfordsville.— The District Library 
Meeting which was held in Crawfordsville 
January 11th was characterized by an in- 
terest in technical subjects pertaining to 
libraries and in the library’s part in the 
war. 

About thirty libraries, including public, 
college and institutional libraries, were in- 
cluded in the district. The attendance was 
good considering the unfavorable weather. 

The morning session was held in the club- 
room of the Public Library, when local his- 
tory collections, the preservation of pam- 
phlets and clippings, cataloging and rural 
extension records were discussed. 

Luncheon was served in the High School 
building by the Domestic Science depart- 
ment. 

At the afternoon session in the High 
School building, Food Conservation, The 
Thrift Campaign, and literature for the sol- 
diers were the topics for discussion. 

A good collection of Food Conservation 
posters from the various libraries repre- 
sented was displayed. 

SUE K. BECK, 
Secretary. 


Evansville—A district library meeting 
was held at Evansville in the Coliseum 
branch January 31, 1918. The program, 
which follows, was declared by a number of 


those in attendance to be easily comparable 
with the Indiana Library Association pro- 
grams for excellence, both as to topics and 
speakers. 

There were representatives from ten li- 
braries outside of the city and fully thirty 
people were present at each of the two 
sessions. Several trustees came for the aft- 
ernoon program. 

Mr. Henry N. Sanborn, who was soon to 
leave the state for his position as librarian 
at Bridgeport, Conn., was present and took 
part in the discussions. 


Program. 


Miss Rowe spoke of the excellent co-op- 
eration in Evansville between the Public and 
High School libraries. The high school is 


fortunate in having a larger collection from 
which to draw for new books on subjects 
asked for by teachers and students, and also 
for books too expensive for the High School 
library to buy. As space for filing is al- 
ways limited in a high school library, mag- 
azine material more than a year old must 


usually be obtained from the Public Library. 
The High School Librarian should have the 
privilege of using the trade catalogs which 
the Public Library usually must have. The 
high school looks to the Public Library for 
books on the outside reading list (one ob- 
ject of the list being to acquaint the stu- 
dents with the public libraries) and for de- 
bate and discussion material. The catalog 
department of the Evansville Public Library 
makes duplicate catalog cards for books in 
certain classes especially useful to high 
school teachers and students or in which 
the high school collection is not very strong. 
These are filed in the high school catalog 
and the cards are stamped to indicate at 
what branches they may be found. 

Miss Heilman said that on account of the 
large general collection in the Public Li- 
brary it was not necessary to call on the 
high school for books or service in research 
work, but she emphasized the importance 
of co-operation on the part of the high 
school in instructing students at least one 
hour a semester in the use of the library— 
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that is, the use of the catalog, Readers’ 
Guide and the classification and arrange- 
ment plan in general. Miss McCollough 
called attention to a four-page folder which 
the vocational department of the Evans- 
ville High School had recently printed, urg- 
ing those in the department to make use of 
Public Library books and periodicals to in- 
crease their earning power. 

Miss Goslee, of the Willard Library, em- 
phasized the value of this library to the 
student doing research work owing to its 
extensive collection of reference works, 
government documents, rare and out-of- 
print books, and material on local history. 
As its contribution to war work, this li- 
brary has conducted flourishing knitting 
classes for both boys and girls and circu- 
lated over 5,000 cards for the Council of 
National Defense. 

On account of serious illness in her family 
Miss Wheatley was not able to attend or 
even prepare her paper. 

Miss Highman led in the discussion of 
“Recent War Books.” She reviewed in de- 
tail “A Yankee in the Trenches,” by Holmes. 
Other books mentioned in the discussion 
were Nobbs’ “On the Right of the British 
Line”; Peat, “Private Peat’; Stevenson, “At 
the Front in a Flivver’; Turezynowicz, 
“When the Prussians Came to Poland”; 
Hankey, “A Student in Arms”; Huard, “My 
Home in the Field of Mercy”; Gerard, “My 
Four Years in Germany”; Gibson, “A Jour- 
nal of Our Legation in Belgium”; Dawson, 
“Carry On”; Liebknecht, “Militarism”; and 
Breshkovsky, “Little Grandmother of the 
Russian Revolution.” 

The program for the afternoon session 
was prepared especially with a view to in- 
teresting library trustees of the district and 
was devoted in the main to war work. 

Mr. Clifford spoke of the tendency to shut 
off everything else for war work. He em- 
phasized the importance of holding on to 
the vital interests in life, naming in par- 
ticular churches, schools and libraries. The 
constructive forces of these agencies are of 
the utmost importance. 

Mr. Roosa in an enthusiastic speech 


showed how much responsibility rests with 
the librarians in the preservation of war 
literature, especially that of local interest, 
and also in aiding by printed lists and other- 
wise in Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A,, 
Camp Library and County Council of De- 
fense work. (An outline of his speech will 
be found elsewhere in this issue.) 

Miss McKay outlined the part that li- 
braries should play in the food conserva- 
tion campaign. Since the library reaches all 
classes of people it can do more than any 
other one agency in showing the need for 
and method of conserving food. By a word 
over the loan desk, lists of material pub- 
lished in newspapers, and exhibits and bulle- 
tins, we must catch the public eye, then fol- 
low this up with instructive material deal- 
ing definitely with the various problems of 
food conservation. Fortunately the supply 
of literature on the subject is not a limited 
one. Besides books on the chemistry of 
foods, food analysis, dietetics, and house- 
hold economy and cook books, there is a 
wealth of material to be had for the ask- 
ing, namely, farmers’ bulletins, also pam- 
phlets and bulletins issued by the agricul- 
ture department of some of the states. 
“Food news notes” from the U. S. Food Ad- 
ministration have splendid suggestions for 
librarians. 

Food production is quite as important as 
food administration and the library’s duty 
is just as plain for one as the other. 

Books and farmers’ bulletins on agricul- 
tural subjects -should be pushed, lists on 
vegetable gardening published, and special 
displays of books and seed catalogs made. 
The library’s patriotic duty is to do any- 
thing to Help Hoover. 

Miss McKay had prepared an interesting 
exhibit of literature on the subject. It in- 
cluded pamphlets, circulars, bulletins and 
books. 

Mr. Painter emphasized the importance 
of war propaganda activity on the part of 
both the schools and libraries. New meth- 
ods and new social ideals must be employed 
in the 1918 educational program. He ad- 
vocated the buying of more rather than 
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less fiction for libraries because of its value 
as a relaxation, which is needed more than 
ever during the war period. 

Mr. Melcher’s address was a very happy 
climax to the “War program.” He dis- 
cussed modern poetry and poets in a non- 
technical fashion, illustrating with readings 
from the various poets mentioned. He 
proved the statement that some of the most 
effective works on the war are in poetry 
by his rendering of “I Have a Rendezvous 
with Death,” by Alan Seeger, and “The 
Soldier,” by Rupert Brooke. Other poems 
read were “King Solomon,” by Nicholas 
Vachel Lindsay, “Songs for My Mother”; 
by Anna Hempstead Branch, and several of 
the Bible psalms. 

RUTH WALLACE, 
Secretary. 


Goshen.—_A meeting of librarians was 
held February 13th at the Goshen Public 
Library. Eighteen persons were present, 
and the following libraries were either rep- 
resente. by their librarians or trustees: 
South Bend, Laporte, Elkhart, Warsaw, 
Kendallville, Ligonier and Columbia City. 

War-time activities were the chief topics 
of discussion during the afternoon. Each 
librarian told of what she had done in the 
way of food conservation and the sources 
of help in the food campaign. 

Miss Neleigh, Domestic Science In- 
structor, had on exhibition a Boston roast, 
which is an excellent meat substitute, and 
corn breads done by the pupils of her class. 

Miss Balyeat, Art Instructor, very kindly 
loaned collections of food conservation 
recipes in very artistic and appropriate en- 
velopes, which were designed by her classes. 
The posters of Merrill Staley were exhib- 
ited. The visitors were very much im- 
pressed with the work of these two classes. 

The topics discussed brought out many 
things of value to all present. The most 
important topics aside from Food Conser- 
vation were: Seditious War Literature; Ten 
of the Most Necessary War Books; Ten of 
the Best Books on Food; The Collecting of 
French Books; Book Buying; Yearly Re- 


ports and Yearly Budgets, and the Circula- 
tion of Magazines. 

After business and discussions a social 
hour followed, when the guests were de- 
lightfully entertained by Miss Mary Stemm, 
Assistant Librarian, who sang the “Danza” 
and one of Browning’s “Love songs,” and 
by Mrs. Royal Woolpert, who played two 
of Mr. Noble Kreider’s compositions. 

ELIZABETH ROCKWELL, 
Secretary. 


Indianapolis.—The January District Meet- 
ing of the Indiana Library Association was 
held at the new central library building of 
the Indianapolis Public Library on January 
16, 1918. Mr. Henry N. Sanborn, retiring 
secretary of the Indiana Library Commis- 
sion, presided through both sessions as 
chairman. : 

The representation of more than a dozen 
libraries within the District outside of In- 
dianapolis was considered by all to be ex- 
ceedingly good in the face of very severe 
weather. The program was divided into two 
informal round table sessions and the dis- 
cussions aroused by the topic leaders were 
unusually helpful and interesting. The pro- 
gram was as follows: 


10 a. m., January 16th, auditorium, new li- 
brary. 

“Inspirational Books of the War”’—Mr. 
Frederick Melcher, Indianapolis. 

“War Literature for Young People’— 
Miss Carrie E. Scott, Indianapolis. 

Tour of the new central building of the 
Public Library. 
2 p.m., January 16th, staff dining-room. 

“Roll Call by Libraries”; each representa- 
tive telling of new work done recently in 
his library. 

“Round Table on Library Problems,” led 
by Mr. Sanborn. 

“War Work Outside Library Walls’— 
Miss Mayme Snipes, Plainfield. 

“Food Conservation”’—Mrs. Cora O. By- 
num, Lebanon. 

“War Economies”—Miss Bessie Caldwell, 
Martinsville. 
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Two resolutions were presented and car- 
ried by unanimous vote: 

“As the Public Library, more than any 
other institution, is the cultural center of its 
community, this Seventh District Meeting of 
the Indiana Library Association pledges it- 
self, through its members, to loyalty and 
service to our country.” 

Presented by Miss Browning of India- 
napolis. 

“To Henry N. Sanborn: 

On occasion of his resignation as Secre- 
tary of the Public Library Commission, the 
members of the Seventh District of the In- 
diana Library Association desire to make 
this formal expression of their appreciation 
of his personal and professional services 
which have been so fruitful of splendid re- 
sults throughout the state. In bidding him 
farewell we wish him all manner of suc- 
cess in his new field and trust that as his 
work grows in importance his life will be 
enriched with ever-increasing happiness. 

‘Wood and water, 
Wind and tree, 
Wisdom, strength and courtesy, 
Jungle favor go with thee.’ 
—Kipling.” 
Presented by Mr. Rush, of Indianapolis. 
CHAS. E. RUSH, 
Secretary. 


Logansport.—The district meeting of the 
I, L. A. held in Logansport, January 17, had 
an attendance of fifteen, a fair number con- 
sidering the weather and traveling facili- 
ties. It was not possible to carry out the 
program as planned, on account of the ab- 
sence of some members. Most of the time 
was taken up with the discussion of differ- 
ent phases of war service. The need of 
keeping the libraries open and active was 
emphasized. The librarians regretted the 
approaching departure of Mr. Sanborn, who 
has added so much to district meetings and 
has proven such an efficient leader of library 
work in Indiana. Miss Mary Downey of the 
Utah Commission and the Chautaqua Li- 
brary School was a welcome visitor. 

ALICE STEVENS, 
Secretary. 


Seymour.—A very interesting and prof- 
itable meeting of the librarians of District 
“H” was held at Seymour January 10th. 

Seven libraries were represented, with a 
total attendance of eighteen. 

The meeting was divided into two ses- 
sions, the first opening at eleven o’clock in 
the morning and continuing until noon. 

Supt. T. A. Mott opened the meeting with 
words of welcome to the visiting members. 
Roll call was answered by Book Reviews, 
which proved to be very interesting. This 
was followed by an open discussion on “War 
Work Outside the Library.” 

Luncheon was served to the visiting li- 
brarians by the Library Board. 

A number of instructive talks were given 
in the afternoon. Miss Elizabeth Ronan of 
the Public Library Commission talked on 
the “Use of Library of Congress Cards,” 
giving many helpful suggestions to the li- 
brarians. Miss Annette Clark of New Al- 
bany discussed “War Literature for Young 
People.” Miss Ada F. Fitch of Lawrence- 
burg talked on “Local History Collection,” 
telling of many important collections her 
library had made. 

The subject of “Food Conservation” was 
presented by Mr. H. N. Sanborn of the Com- 
mission. 

Each subject was followed by a spiritual 
discussion by all members. 

Miss Mary E. L. Downey, who is now with 
the H. W. Wilson Co., visited the meeting 
in the afternoon. 

Though the attendance was small all pres- 
ent seemed very enthusiastic and felt the 
day very profitably spent. 

KATHERINE FRAZEE, 
Secretary. 


THE LIBRARY’S DUTY IN THE PRES- 
ENT CRISIS. 


(Outline of address at Evansville district 
meeting by Mr. Howard Roosa, Editor 
Evansville Courier.) 

1. Preserve the best of all printed ma- 

terial. 
2. Preserve all local material (newspaper 
clippings, pamphlets, etc.) bearing on 
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the community’s participation in war 
. activities. 

(a) Enlistments. 

(b) Draft. 

(c) Red Cross. 

(d) Y. M. C. A. 

(e) Y. W. C. A. 

(£) County Council of Defense. 

(g) Camp Libraries. 

8. Formulate public opinion. 
(a) Librarian willing to work over- 
time. 
(a) War committees. 
(b) Public speaking. 

(b) Trustees who will stand for a 
policy of constructive propa- 
ganda. 

Remove all pro-German paci- 
fist and disloyal books and 
pamphlets from the open 
shelves. 

Duplicate so far as needed all 
books which present facts con- 
cerning the origin and devel- 
opment of the war. 

(c) Emphasize books which stimu- 

late patriotism and courage. 

(d) Increase the efficiency of 
workers engaged in vocations 
related to the war. 


(a) 


WANTED: VOLUNTEERS. 


The Commission has recently received the 
following letter from the headquarters of 
the A. L. A. War Service, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C.: 


“Men and women—an increasingly large 
number of them—are needed in the Library 
War Service, and these the best the profes- 
sion possesses. About one hundred men are 
now in the camp library service, and new 
ones are frequently needed to replace those 


whose leaves of absence expire. New sta- 
tions are also being established. Library 
work is being developed in the base hos- 
pitals, and this is a work for which women 
are particularly fitted. There are indica- 
tions also that before long women can serve 
in the camp libraries—in two camps they 


are already serving. With these increasing 
needs for both men and women for Library 
War service, we need the help of librarians 
in discovering the best available persons— 
those to take charge of camp libraries, 
those to serve as assistants, and those to 
develop library service in the base hospitals. 
Library boards are releasing librarians for 
two, three or four months—sometimes for 
longer—in most cases with full pay, some- 
times with half pay, sometimes with the 
War Service paying $100 a month and sub- 
sistence to librarians in charge and $75 to 
assistants, the home library in this case 
making up the difference. . . . Will you 
not help us by sending the names of men 
and women whom you feel reasonably cer- 
tain would be good for this service. ‘ 
We will correspond with them, find out on 
what basis they can serve, for what period, 
where, etc. A few excellent assistants have 
not had previous library experience. Per- 
haps you know of someone who would do 
well—teachers, business men, college stu- 
dents incapable of military service, etc. 
Your assistance will be greatly appreciated. 
May we have suggestions from you as 
promptly as possible—and continuing sug- 
gestions from time to time as pergons of 
promise come to your thought and atten- 
tion. Very truly yours, 
GEORGE B. UTLEY, 
Executive Secretary.” 


If any Indiana librarian can volunteer for 
a short term of service under these condi- 
tions, will you write directly to Mr. Utley 
at the above address. If you can offer any 
suggestions as to possible assistants, send 
their addresses and names to him at once. 
We feel sure there are many persons in 
this state who are well qualified to render 
such service and would welcome the oppor- 
tunity if the need could be presented to 
them. Here is a chance to do real war 
work under army conditions, and to gain 
an entirely new experience. Indiana has 
never yet failed to respond to any appeal 
for war services. Who will help make up 
our quota to answer this new call? 
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LIBRARIANS WITH THE COLORS. 


The following request for information has 
come to the Commission from the American 
Library Association, and this appeal is here 
sent forward to the librarians of Indiana. 
In all probability the men in question have 
gone principally from the large libraries of 
the state, but will not each library which 
is entitled to a service star see that the 
desired information concerning the former 
assistants and pages is sent to A. L. A. 
Headquarters promptly? 


An Honor Roll. 


The American Library Association wants 
a card index of the name of every librarian 
who is in the military or naval service of 
the United States or Canada, or any of our 
Allies. 

May the Association have the help of all 
who read this anouncement, and know of 
librarians who are serving with the colors? 
Send the information, if convenient, on a 
white, punched 3x5 ordinary catalog card. 


1. Name (inverted) of man in the serv- 
ice. (If handwritten be sure to write 
very legibly.) 

Name of library with which he was 
connected, town, and state or province. 
Position he held in library; e. g., li- 
brarian, cataloger, general assistant, 
ete. 

Military position now held (rank, arm 
of the service, etc., e. g., First Lieu- 
tenant, Infantry). 


Mail this card promptly to the American 
Library Association, 78 East Washington 
Street, Chicago. 

We want a service flag at the Saratoga 
Springs Conference the first week in July, 
and we want every librarian in the service 
to be represented in that flag. 

But even more important, the A. L. A. 
wants to keep this Roll of Honor as a per- 
manent and valued record, which in due 
time will doubtless be printed. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 

George B. Utley, Secretary. 


SUMMER SCHOOL, 1918. 


The seventeenth session of the Commis- 
sion Summer School for Librarians will be 
held this year at Butler College from June 
17th to July 26th. A formal announcement 
will be issued as soon as such re-arrange- 
ments in courses and faculty have been 
completed as have been made necessary by 
recent changes in the personnel of the Com- 
mission. A definite appointment to a paid 
position in an Indiana library for at least 
a year to come will be required of all ap- 
plicants, and graduation from an approved 
four-years’ High School course, or its equiv- 
alent, for those who wish a certificate. But- 
ler College dormitory will provide accom- 
modations for all who wish it. The price of 
rooms remains unchanged, ranging from $5 
to $9 for the term of six weeks, but board 
will be $5.50 a week this year. It is urged 
that those intending to take the course 
apply as soon as possible, that the Commis- 
sion may be able to make definite plans for 
seating, supplies, etc. 

It is not planned to give the advanced 
course this year, unless there should prove 
to be a great demand for it, as the Commis- 
sion feels that a better class can be secured 
by offering this in alternate years only. It 
may be, however, that the short course for 
teacher-librarians, which was not given last 
year from lack of sufficient applicants, will 
be offered again this year, possibly as an 
Extension course of Indiana University, 
with some university credit for satisfactory 
work. Any teacher in charge of a school 
library would be eligible for this course, as 
well as librarians of High School libraries 
without teaching duties. As the decision 
in regard to offering this work will depend 
largely on the demand for it, teachers who 
would be interested in the course under 
these conditions are invited to write to the 
Commission. 


WAR SERVICE FOR LIBRARIANS. 


The Civilian Personnel Division of the 
War Department is still calling for clerks 
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qualified for service by some knowledge of 
library technique, as well as for additional 
stenographers and typists. In making public 
these wants our libraries have been fairly 
successful. A glance at the Personal column 
of this and recent numbers of the Occurrent 
will show how many of our librarians and 
assistants have already answered the call 
for those with technical training, and it is 
inevitable that others will go later. This 
loss of their best assistants is seriously em- 
barrassing some of our libraries, as natur- 
ally it is the best qualified members of the 
staff who are first called to such service. 
We must, however, reconcile ourselves to 
this as our part of the general readjustment 
to war conditions which will eventually re- 
quire of us all sacrifices in many directions. 
If, then, you can spare your experienced 
assistants by training new apprentices, even 
at the sacrifice of some of your less essen- 
tial activities, send them cheerfully as your 
contribution to the war. 

To take the place of those drawn to serv- 
ice in Washington, the War Department is 
urging the Commissions, and other agencies 
for technical library training, to train new 
assistants as rapidly as possible who, under 
the guidance of the experienced heads of 
libraries, may be able to replace with rea- 
sonable efficiency the trained assistants so 
badly needed elsewhere. It is self-evident 
that the government can not use inefficient 
clerks in this emergency, nor has it the 
time nor the facilities for training rapidly 
those technically unskilled. It is possible, 
however, to fill local vacancies with good 
but untrained apprentices, but these must 
be given the best possible training at once, 
both practical and technical. The individual 
library must give the practical experience; 
this Commission stands ready to give the 
necessary technical work to all who are 
capable of using it to advantage. In some 
cases it may be thought best to require a 
year as apprentice before offering the op- 
portunity for Summer School, but wherever 
a promising assistant has had some months 
of experience, we urge her attendance at 
this year’s session. Here is also the op- 


portunity to impress on that dilatory as- 
sistant, who has put off Summer School 
from year to year, that now is the time for 
that training, that she may be prepared to 
replace those who must go at once, and 
later, perhaps, go herself. 

Two suggestions we wish to make to those 
librarians who find themselves with a weak- 
ened staff. It is quite probable that some 
of your activities may have to be curtailed 
or altogether abandoned for the present, in 
which case you will have to weigh carefully 
the relative value to your community of the 
various branches of your work. It will 
often be found that some activity you 
greatly enjoy, or which has in the past 
formed an excellent advertisement for the 
library because more spectacular than other 
features, is none the less not essential to 
the real success of your work, when consid- 
ered in the light of the time consumed and 
of the permanent results to the community. 
A wise decision here may decide the place 
your library is to occupy for many years to 
come. 

While your regular assistants are in 
school, it is often possible to use as tem- 
porary apprentices for routine and sum- 
mer work of a mechanical nature, teachers, 
college students or others whose long va- 
cation gives them an opportunity for such 
apprenticeship. Such persons may be found 
in most communities, and if residents and 
interested in the library, may be willing to 
give their time as their contribution to war 
service, as well as for the training it af- 
fords. The Commission has frequent appli- 
cations from students or teachers who ask 
living expenses or less for such an oppor- 
tunity. Sometimes they have had limited 
experience in a college or school library, 
and wish to go further in the profession; 
others want the training as an aid to their 
teaching or to enable them to administer 
school libraries. The Commission can fur- 
nish names of a few such assistants to any 
librarian who can use them this summer. 

The question is somewhat different when 
it concerns the head of a library, who with 
thorough training and experience, hears the 
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call for service elsewhere, and faces the 
problem of whether she can best serve by 
volunteering for duty in Washington or 
staying to keep her own library running 
efficiently. High salaries (and higher cost of 
living), short hours, and the chance to be 
part of a great world movement, with the 
added incentive of patriotism—all make a 
very strong appeal to the average librarian 
in one of our smaller towns, who gives so 
much to her community in intelligent and 
devoted service, and with such slight ma- 
terial return. We can only repeat what we 
have said before when similar questions 
have arisen concerning service in some war 
activity. Remember there are others who 
may be able to fill these newer places, those 
who are willing to give this service because 
it is more attractive. But in each town 
there is but one librarian, and few who are 
willing or able to replace her. Your posi- 
tion in a smaller city is an assured one. We 
know the library has a definite mission in 
this crisis, as has every educational institu- 
tion, and none of these influences for better 
living can be spared or allowed to dete- 
riorate. Where will your work count the 
most and the longest? 


“He ate and drank the precious words, 
His spirit grew robust; 
He knew no more that he was poor, 
Nor that his frame was dust. 
He danced along the dingy days, 
And this bequest of wings 
Was but a book; what liberty 
A loosened spirit brings!” 
—Emily Dickinson. 


MATERIAL ON EXPLOSIVES. 


At the request of the War Department, a 
circular letter was recently sent out by the 
Commission, asking that the libraries re- 
move from their open shelves all chemis- 
tries and other books and periodicals con- 
taining material concerning the manufac- 
ture of explosives. It has been found that 


in several cities opponents of the participa- 
tion of this country in the war have made 
use of this information to endanger indus- 
trial plants manufacturing war supplies or 
to damage transportation systems or pub- 
lic buildings. Professor Faurot, librarian 
at Rose Polytechnic Institute, had already 
learned that rare scientific books throughout 
the country were being mutilated to obtain 
this information, and had warned the Terre 
Haute Public Library to guard its scientific 
research material with the greatest of care. 
It is not intended that this material be re- 
moved entirely from the library, but only 
that it be put on reserve shelves where the 
librarian can supervise its circulation and 
limit this to patrons known to her. 

In regard to periodicals, it is probable 
that the material most in demand is to be 
found in comparatively recent volumes of 
scientific magazines issued since the out- 
break of the war, and that the government 
will see to it that future issues contain no 
information of value. The small library, 
which takes few scientific magazines, will 
find it little trouble to run through the con- 
tents of recent volumes and remove such as 
contain questionable articles. The larger 
library, with extensive back files of several 
magazines of this class, may find this more 
of a task, but nevertheless this should be 
done promptly and gladly as one of the 
duties that fall to us especially in helping 
the government safeguard the people at 
home against secret enemies or irrespon- 
sible opponents of the war. 

The State Library has found this material 
in great demand, and has adopted the plan 
of having each individual who uses the mag- 
azines in question sign for them, whether 
they are for reading room or home use. 
Should any trouble arise later, such a list 
would show at once who had had access to 
this information, while refusal to sign would 
make the applicant immediately open to sus- 
picion. This method is, of course, necessary 
only in a large library where it would be 
impossible for any member of the staff to 
know all the patrons. 














FOOD SAVING BOOKS. 


Two important books on food are Eugene 
Christian’s Meatless and Wheatless Menus, 
and Kellogg and Taylor’s Food Problem. 

Eugene Christian’s Meatless:and Wheat- 
less Menus gives menus for three meals 
each day during the four different seasons 
of the year. It also gives some valuable 
wheatless recipes. 

Kellogg and Taylor’s Food Problem is an 
important work by two members of the 
food administration, presenting, in part one, 
the food situation, the methods of food con- 
trol in the European countries and their 
success and a review of our own efforts, 
and in part two, making a study of nutri- 
tion as related to the food problem. In a 
brief preface Mr. Hoover says: “A failure to 
solve this problem with its thousand com- 
plexities will certainly involve a failure to 
solve our war problems in the only way we 
and the civilized world must have them 
solved.” 


HOW LIBRARIES MAY OBTAIN OFFI- 
CIAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 


The Division of Pictures of the Commit- 
tee on Public Information has received nu- 
merous inquiries from the libraries of the 
country asking how official photographs 
may be obtained. The committee has there- 
fore decided to make prints of official pho- 
tographs available to libraries for collec- 
tion and exhibition purposes. 

Thus far about 800 official photographs 
have been issued, and this number is being 
increased daily by the addition of between 
15 and 20 prints. All the pictures issued 
are actual photographs, not reproductions. 
Some are obtained by the Signal Corps of 
the United States Army as military infor- 
mation to be used in planning our part of 
the fight, others are from the files of the 
French Government, others are from Bel- 
gium, and all are authentic and official. 

A catalogue of titles of photographs al- 
ready issued is being prepared. This will 
be available for distribution about February 
1st. If you will remit 5 cents for it at that 
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time, we shall be glad to send you a copy, 
and from it you may select those pictures 
you desire for the library. In the meantime 
you may order as many or as few of the 
pictures already issued as you wish. A list 
of titles of the daily issues may be found 
in the “Official Bulletin,” which your li- 
brary receives. 

PrRicE: The price of each Official Photo- 
graph is 10 cents, postpaid. 

S1zE: Each print is 6% inches by 8% 
inches and is reproduced on heavy paper 
and is suitable for posting, framing or fil- 
ing. 

How To ORDER: List the catalogue num- 
bers of the photographs you want. Enclose 
10 cents in coin, check or money order for 
each print ordered. Address envelope: 


DIVISION OF PICTURES, 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMA- 
TION, 

10 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


PRINTED CATALOG CARDS. 


Summer is the time set aside in most of 
our libraries for the technical work which 
must be somewhat neglected during the busy 
winter months. Especially is attention de- 
voted to the catalog. This Commission is 
advocating the wider use of printed cards, 
especially the Library of Congress cards, 
as an aid to efficiency in the average Indiana 
library. In the discussion of this question 
in several of the recent district meetings, 
it was the consensus of opinion that, with 
the present high price of blank cards, the 
printed card was a great saving in time— 
and temper—to the librarian. Especially is 
this true in the small library where one 
person must do all the work, technical as 
well as administrative, with little instruc- 
tion or experience in cataloging, and doubly 
true in the original organization of a col- 
lection. For lack of such technical help, 
several of our smaller libraries have put 
off cataloging till the collection has grown 
to unmanageable size, and then have been 
obliged to engage a special cataloger or put 
up with a poorly made catalog—and in the 
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meantime the library has been deprived 
of its most valuable reference tool. A few 
librarians of experience and training may 
prefer to do their own technical work en- 
tirely, and leave routine matters to an as- 
sistant, but this is only possible with two 
or more on the staff. The larger libraries 
expressed themselves as using the printed 
cards almost exclusively, as do the majority 
of trained librarians the country over. 

Even if printed cards are not used else- 
where, they will be found very desirable 
for the cataloging of sets or series of books 
which require much analysis, such as the 
Harvard classics. For many of these the 
Library of Congress can furnish complete 
sets of cards.. The analyzed series have 
been listed in three bulletins of the Library 
of Congress card section—Bulletin 16-19, 
3d ed., March, 1914; and its two Supple- 
ments of April and December, 1917. These 
bulletins should be on file in every library 
that intends to use L. C. cards to any ex- 
tent, and with them the little manual, “Li- 
brary of Congress cards: how to order and 
use them.” 

In this connection we call attention to the 
printed cards now supplied by Ginn & Co. 
with all their publications, whether bought 
direct from publishers or through dealers. 
Four cards are furnished free; additional 
cards for % cent a card. While the main 
publications of this firm are school and col- 
lege text-books, they also publish many 
standards found in the general library. They 
are willing to place the name of any li- 
brarian on their list to receive main au- 
thor cards, provided she is connected with 
some school or public library. 


LOAN SYSTEM FOR STATIONS. 


Librarians who have been serving many 
stations for several years have often asked 
for a simple method of determining whether 
a given station has already had a book of 
which the library owns several copies. Miss 
Snipes of Plainfield recommends stamping 
station and date on the back of the shelf 
card, which gives this information in a con- 


venient and permanent form without the 
necessity of duplicating any record or check- 
ing typed lists. 


WAR BOOKS FOR STATE CIRCULA- 
TION. 


The State Library wishes to call the at- 
tention of librarians to the large collection 
of war books this library has bought for 
general circulation throughout the state. 
Applications should be made through the 
local library where the patron has access 
to one. Citizens living on rural routes or 
in towns where there is no library will be 
furnished individual registration blanks on 
request, and may then borrow these books as 
from any public library. The State Li- 
brary is particularly anxious that these 
books shall reach those who have not local 
library privileges, and asks the librarians 
to spread this information among such com- 
munities in their neighborhood. 

To refute the charge that this is a war 
for material gain only, five books chosen 
from this collection show a high type of 
idealism. These are Copping’s “Souls in 
Khaki,” pictures of spiritual experiences 
and sources of heroism in the English army; 
Cunliffe’s “Poems of the Great War”; Daw- 
son’s “Carry On,” letters from a Canadian 
officer who finds deprivations compensated 
for by the feeling that he is doing some- 
thing big; and Hankey’s “Student in Arms,” 
in series, showing how war sanctifies as well 
as destroys. 


Did you notice that excellent time-table 
for planting vegetables printed in the Indi- 
anapolis News for Saturday, March 9? 


NEW LIBRARIES AND BUILDINGS. 


Albion.—The library is planning to move 
into its new Carnegie building about the 
middle of April, and will hold formal dedi- 
cation exercises at this time. There are al- 
ready over 3,500v. on the shelves, and this 
number is being increased rapidly by pur- 
These will be organized 


chase and gifts. 

















according to most approved library meth- 
ods before the new building is opened. 


Bloomington.—The dedication of the new 
Carnegie library building took place on 
February ist. The principal speakers were 
Dr. W. D. Howe, of Indiana University; 
Judge W. R. Miers, W. A. Meyers, super- 
intendent of city schools, and D. A. Roch- 
rock, president of the city council. 

The new building occupies the site of the 
old school at Washington and Sixth streets, 
and cost, inclusive of the site and equip- 
ment, about $45,000. In size it is 70x47 
feet with a rear wing 30x16 feet and will 
accommodate more than 25,000 books. The 
materials used in construction were Bloom- 
ington stone, with a red tile roof, the de- 
sign being carried out in the Italian style. 

The main library floor embraces a hand- 
some entrance lobby, with tile floor and 
marble wainscoting, arched ceiling and or- 
namental plaster cornice; two large reading 
rooms for adults and children, a reference 
room, an“. private study and librarian’s of- 
fice. The basement contains an assembly 
hall of 300 seating capacity, complete with 
stage and anteroom, and fitted with opera 
chdirs; a clubroom, with connecting coat- 
room, bindery, workroom, boiler and fuel 
space. The entire building is decorated, and 
the furnishings of oak. Wilson B. Parker, 
of Indianapolis, was the architect, and 
George A. Weaver & Son, general con- 
tractors. 


Converse.—The contract for the new Con- 
verse-Jackson Township Public Library has 
been let to L. E. Wickersham of Logansport, 
who will begin work on the same as soon 
as the weather will permit. The brick and 
stone have already been selected and or- 
dered. The building is expected to be com- 
pleted by August Ist. 

In the meantime the library and reading 
room will be opened to the public at the 
school building. The school board has turned 
over to the library board the old library of 
about 1,500 volumes. The book committee 
is making a list for the purchase of new 
books, and the library will already be in 
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fair working order at the time the new 
building shall have been completed. 

The library board has arranged to give 
complimentary cards giving free use of the 
library to all those persons of other town- 
ships who have given money for the pur- 
chase of the lot. These persons are entitled 
to the immediate use of the library. Miss 
Vivian Schmidt is librarian. 

Flora.—The Flora Public Library is near- 
ing completion and will be dedicated in the 
next few weeks. Miss Ruth Dawson has 
been employed as librarian, and she will 
begin her duties as soon as the building is 
completed and ready to open to the public. 
Miss Dawson has had considerable experi- 
ence in this class of work, as she took a 
course of training at the University of IIli- 
nois, and the board considers that it was 
fortunate in securing her services. 

Fortville——The Carnegie building is near- 
ing completion and it is expected that it 
will be open very soon. 

Gary.—The new Louis J. Bailey branch of 
the Gary Public Library was dedicated on 
Sunday, January 13, with appropriate ex- 
ercises. There were addresses in English 
by Judge Wildermuth, Father Jansen and 
Hon. A. F. Hodges, and also in Hungarian, 
Slavic and Italian; music by local musicians, 
and inspection of the new building. The 
exercises had been planned for the previous 
Sunday, but had to be postponed on acount 
of the terrific storm. Miss Wintress Bren- 
nan and Mrs. A. J. Thornton (Miss Rachel 
Woodke) are the librarians of the new 
branch. 

Hagerstown.—The library board has re- 
ceived notice from the Carnegie corporation 
of New York that the application of the 
board for a library appropriation will not 
be favorably considered as long as the war 
lasts. 

Hebron.—The Carnegie Corporation has 
given Hebron and Boone township $10,000 
for a building. A desirable site has been 
purchased and work on a fihe brick building 
will be begun-this spring. 

Indianapolis.—A letter from R. A. Cram, 
an architect of Boston, to Clarence H. Zant- 
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zinger, one of the architects who designed 
the new Indianapolis library building, reads 
as follows: 

“The Indianapolis public library is the 
most beautiful secular building in the 
United States, if not the most beautiful 
secular building produced in modern times. 
I have never come in contact with anything 
which seemed to me so complete in its 
planning, its organism, its scale and its con- 
summate beauty. This is real and convinc- 
ing architecture. I never expected to see 
anything of the sort in my day and genera- 
tion.” 


~Lowell.—The library board has accepted 
the gift of the Carnegie Corporation of 
$20,000 to Lowell, Cedar Creek and West 
Creek townships for the erection and fur- 
nishing of a library building. 

Milford.—The brick for the public library 
is now on hand, so that operations may com- 
mence early this spring. 


North Judson.—The Carnegie Corporation 
has offered North Judson and Wayne town- 
ship a grant of $10,000 for a library build- 
ing. The Board will open a library and 
reading room in centrally located rooms 
until the building can be erected, and may 
gain the support of an additional township 
next fall. 


North Vernon.—The most recent grant of 
the Carnegie Corporation for Indiana libra- 
ries has been made to Jennings county for 
the new library building at North Vernon. 
The grant is for $20,000. The gift has been 
accepted, and the Library Board is now 
looking for a suitable site. 


Oakland City.—After years of waiting a 
library will be established in Oakland City. 
The council has granted the local library 
board the right to use the upper rooms of 
the new city building for a library. 

Several years ago a tax was levied for 
the building and maintenance of a library. 
This tax has been accumulating with the 
county auditor until now it has reached a 
sum sufficient for the opening of the library. 
More than 700 books are now in the hands 
of the library board and after the neces- 


sary equipment is installed, above $400 will 
remain for the purchase of additional books. 
After the library is a going concern applica- 
tion will be made to the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion for the erection of a building. Colum- 
bia township, in which the city is located, 
will join in the library movement in the 
near future. 


Paoli—The new Carnegie library building 
will be located on the northeast section of 
the public square, on lots made vacant by 
a recent fire, instead of on the original site 
generously donated to the Board by John 
T. Stout. To make the change $1,000 had 
to be raised by popular subscription, but so 
general was the sentiment in favor of the 
new location that $800 was raised in a single 
day. H.R. Kurrie, president of the Monon, 
did not forget his home town, and sub- 
scribed very liberally to the fund. The new 
site is more convenient, and will make a 
fine addition to the appearance of the public 
square. Brick for the building has arrived 
and construction will begin soon. 


Rising Sun.—The furnishing of the li- 
brary will be completed very soon and the 
building will then be dedicated and opened 
to the public. 


Rockport.—Clifford Shopbell is drawing 
plans for the new Rockport Carnegie public 
library which will cost about $17,000. It 
will be smaller, but the general style and 
arrangement will be similar to the two 
Carnegie libraries in Evansville. The bids 
probably will be taken soon, and work will 
be rushed as rapidly as possible. 


Scottsburg.—Scott county has obtained a 
grant of $12,500 from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion for a library building at Scottsburg. 

Vevay.—The Library board has purchased 
a lot opposite the postoffice for the library 
building. An architect will be employed at 
once to draw plans for the building and the 
actual work of construction is expected to 
begin in a short time. The building will 
cost $12,500. 

Warren.—S. A. Craig of Huntington has 
been engaged as architect of the new $10,- 
000 Carnegie building, which will be erected 

















this spring. Temporary quarters have been 
secured in the Town Board room, with Mrs. 
G. M. Fleming as librarian. A library of 
about 300v. has been installed and organ- 
ized. Money is available for rapidly in- 
creasing the number of books, and already 
several good magazines have been secured 
for the reading tables. The first afternoon 
78 borrowers were registered. 


Westfield—Mr. VanCleave of the Dag- 
gett architectural firm of Indianapolis has 
met with the Library board to talk over 
the plans for the building of. the addition 
to the Westfield Carnegie library, for which 
the Carnegie Corporation has given $4,000. 


Worthington.—The new Carnegie library 
building is now open and the transfer has 
been made from the old to the new building. 
The new building is brick with stone trim- 
mings. As soon as the furniture which has 
been ordered arrives, the building will be 
formerly dedicated with appropriate exer- 
cises. 

Much credit must be given to the High 
School patrol of Boy Scouts, who moved 
and shelved the entire collection of 3,000v. 
in two hours, and to the apprentice class 
of six High School girls, who asisted in put- 
‘ting the collection in order. 


NEWS OF INDIANA LIBRARIES. 


Alexandria.—The library has recently 
purchased from the Underwood and Under- 
wood Co., a series of 150 war views. These 
views will be especially helpful for the 
schools as they give a wonderfully enter- 
taining and instructive series of pictures of 
the war. 

Brook.—Miss Ethel Reed, the librarian, 
recently gave a talk to the high school, giv- 
ing something of the general organization 
of the libraries of the United States, the re- 
sources of the library and its classification, 
and some of the special war work of li- 
braries. Those of the high school who did 
not have the instruction last year will now 
go to the library in groups for instruction 
and practice work in the use of the library. 
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Butler.—The library reports a most grati- 
fying increase the past year, both in number 
of borrowers and general interest in the li- 
brary. As a social center, its auditorium 
is in constant use, and during the fuel 
shortage was the meeting place of most of 
the churches. ° 

Columbus.—Plans are being made to fur- 
nish the basement room of the public library 
so that it may be used for club meetings, 
committee conferences and various other 
purposes. It is also possible that a com- 
munity rest room may be equipped in the 
library building. 

Connersville.—Through the influence of 
Mr. A. A. Glockzin, instructor of music in 
the city schools, the first piece of music has 
been placed in the Public Library for the 
use of its patrons who are interested in 
music. The music will be loaned the same 
as the books. The donation was made to the 
library by Mrs. Emery Thomas of Cincin- 
nati. é 

Evansville—The Library will soon have 
completed the Evansville section of the pic- 
torial albums of southern Indiana men. This 
valuable and costly set of books will be a 
guide as to just who are the representative 
citizens of Evansville. The pictures are 
large photographs, permanently and artis- 
tically mounted one to a leaf, and the al- 
bums are made in the flexible loose-leaf 
style so that more portraits can be added 
at will. It is also understood that a similar 
collection of “Representative Women” is 
now under way. 

Flora.—Through the generosity of Mrs. 
Judge Gould of Monticello, the entire pri- 
vate library of her late husband, for years 
judge of the Thirty-ninth Judicial Circuit, 
consisting of White and Carroll counties, 
will find a permanent location in the Flora 
Public Library, and will be accessible to 
local fiction readers. The books consist of 
some excellent historical masterpieces and 
other interesting ones that makes the col- 
lection one that local residents should prize 
highly. The donation was made in honor of 
Lieut. John Gould Moyer, a nephew of the 
donor, now in the U. S. navy. 
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Fort Wayne.—The Fort Wayne library, 
believing in an intense effort to reach every 
individual within the community, is extend- 
ing its work into many factories and schools 
in the city. The library now has deposit 
stations in four factories, two vocational 
schools, and two telephone exchanges; and 
has delivery stations in nine fire depart- 
ments, one nurse’s home, and two charitable 
institutions. 


Gas City.—The automobile library serv- 
ice inaugurated by the Gas City Library 
Association made its first delivery in Feb- 
ruary. It was planned-to begin November 
1st, but weather conditions, when all else 
was ready, prevented. The rural patrons 
will be called upon every two weeks, supply- 
ing them with books. 


Goshen.—Throughout the year the art 
classes of the high school have been sup- 
plying the library with excellent and ap- 
propriate bulletins for the bulletin board. 


Greenfield.—A pamphlet series of 5-cent 
educational classics is being used to satisfy 
the incessant demand of the smaller chil- 
dren for very easy, large print stories. 
These can be destroyed and replaced when 
soiled, and are both cheaper and more 
usable than the primary magazines. 


Indianapolis—Under the supervision of 
Miss Mary W. Johnson, formerly of Port- 
land, Ore., the library is being reclassified 
and recataloged according to the system in 
use in most of the libraries of this country. 
It is estimated that it will require three 
years’ work by the present staff and an an- 
nual expenditure of $3,400 to reorganize the 
collection of over 300,000 volumes. 

In an effort toward a wider use of the 
library by the townspeople generally, more 
liberal rules have been adopted regarding 
the lending of books, a business men’s 
branch has been opened in the old library 
building, and a fourteenth neighborhood 
branch library will soon be established. 

A series of motion pictures and patriotic 
talks for children is being given at the li- 
brary auditorium on Saturday afternoons, 
under the auspices of the Civics and Social 


Welfare Section of the Woman’s Depart- 
ment Club, the Board of Indorsers of Mo- 
tion Pictures for Children and the State 
Council of Defense. In addition to the pic- 
tures and talks there are musical numbers 
by local musicians and drills by boys’ or- 
ganizations. 

One of the innovations this year at the 
Automobile Show was a library exhibit in 
charge of Miss Cleland of the Business 
Branch of the city library. This consisted 
of a collection of books, charts and statis- 
tics dealing with the automobile industry, 
and was designed to show the resources of 
the library on this topic. 


Kendallville—A gift of $50 has been 
made to the Kendallville Public Library by 
a lady in New York who is interested in - 
Kendallville. Privilege has been granted 
the Red Cross to use the committee and rest 
room of the library for the purpose of mak- 
ing surgical dressings, and the committee 
room will hence be abandoned during the 
period of the war. 


Kentland.—The girls of the Domestic Sci- 
ence Department of the public school have 
been trying many of the new war recipes, 
and the cooked products are placed on dis- 
play at the Public Library. The exhibits 
are changed two or three times a week. 


Lawrenceburg.—This library has been 
holding a class in folk dancing for children 
in connection with its weekly story hour, 
paying for the teacher by voluntary contri- 
butions. 

The children were organized into a very 
successful Junior Red Cross campaign for 
the sale of Red Cross seals at Christmas 
time. With a real Christmas tree, frosted 
to represent snow, one of the large library 
windows was made into a perfect reproduc- 
tion of this year’s seal, and served to ad- 
vertise the campaign most effectively. 


Lebanon.—Additional shelving has been 
placed in the stack room, greatly relieving 
the congestion here. 

A new plan of rewarding the deposit sta- 
tion librarians will be followed this year. 
The usual cash prizes of $3, $2 and $1 will 




















be awarded those showing the greatest cir- 
culation. All the other school librarians 
will receive a Thrift card with a Thrift 
stamp on it. 


Liberty.—Branch libraries, under the new 
state law, will soon be established in four 
places in Union county, under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Liberty library board. The 
places selected for the branch depots are 
College Corner, Brownsville, Kitchell and 
one in Harmony township. 


Ligonier.—A number of posters advertis- 
ing the public library have been prepared 
by students of the schools and are now on 
exhibition at the library building. 


Logansport.—Among the interesting rel- 
ics which were recently displayed at the 
Logansport Public Library, was a well pre- 
served copy of the Ulster County Gazette 
of Saturday, January 4, 1800, in which the 
death of George Washington is recorded. 
The entire paper and each article it con- 
tains is deeply bordered in black in com- 
memoration of the occasion. 

Arrangements have been completed to 
establish a branch library at the railroad 
Y. M. C. A. for the benefit of the railroad 
men, many of whom do not have time to 
visit the public library and pick out the 
book they wish. 


Marion.—In spite of much war work, or 
perhaps because of it, the Marion Public 
Library increased its circulation 17,000 this 
past year, according to the annual report 
just filed. 


Mishawaka.—During the winter months 
the public library has successfully conducted 
a Saturday morning stereopticon lecture for 
children between the ages of six and four- 
teen years. The lectures and the screening 
of the pictures were in charge of two high 
school boys who enjoyed their Saturdays 
spent with the children as much as the 
little folks enjoyed the pictures. 

On December 22d, the Saturday before 
Christmas, the Mishawaka library enter- 
tained with a Christmas story hour, held in 
the children’s room decorated in all the 
usual holiday trimmings. Over two hundred 
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children gathered around the tree to listen 
to the stories. At the close of the hour pop- 
corn and taffy were given to the children. 


New Castle.—A campaign to increase the 
number of juvenile books at the New Castle 
public library will shortly be started. 

Recently each Saturday afternoon story- 
hour has been devoted to some one country 
with the flags, costumes and music of that 
country. 


North Vernon.—Though as yet there is no 
library in active operation in this county, 
$113.43 was collected through the county 
schools for the Soldiers’ Library fund. 


Odon.—The library has received a dona- 
tion of a set of Radford’s Encyclopedia of 
Construction. The set was donated by J. C. 
Flint, and consists of 12 large volumes hand- 
somely bound. 


Richmond.—The Morrisson-Reeves library 
has just purchased a set of twenty-four vol- 
umes of books on business, and already 
many of them are in circulation. 


Rockville.—The public library now has 
seven new stereoscopes and some fine stere- 
ographs. There are one hundred war views, 
one hundred United States views and a 
costume set, containing thirty-six pictures. 
These are very interesting and in a few 
weeks will be loaned out to the public on 
the same plan that the books are. 


Rushville——Recently A. K. Stark pre- 
sented the public library over 100 new and 
beautiful stereoscopic views, many colored. 
Most of these were made from photographs 
he himself took not only of local views but 
of scenes in other parts of the country he 
has visited. Some of the pictures he colored 
and these display an artistic gift of much 
merit. This is the second collection of the 
same sort Mr. Stark has made the library. 


Seymour.—The library has added to its 
collection of Keystone Travel Tours “World 
war set,” a “Hawaiian” set of ten views, 
“France,” a set of fifty views, and “Greece,” 
a set of fifty views. These with the stereo- 
scopes will be loaned to the patrons in the 
same manner as books. 
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South Bend.—At the Production, Conser- 
vation and Thrift Show held in South Bend, 
March 12-16, the library had a booth show- 
ing what its resources could contribute to 
these movements. 

A very good collection of bird houses has 
been on display at the library in the chil- 
dren’s room. They are the work of the 
pupils from several of the public schools 
and there are a few of the number that are 
the work of older persons. One of the clev- 
erest is a little “robin rest” and another is 
a log cabin and there are several “bunga- 
lows.” 

A splendid chart of pictures of many 
kinds has been placed near the place where 
the bird houses are on display. This has 
been done to familiarize the children with 
the birds, particularly those of this com- 
munity. Every week a contest is to be 
given and the children who can recognize 
and name every bird that has been shown 
on the chart during the week will have his 
name placed on an honor roll which will be 
posted in the library. 


Tipton.—Capt. Mount, who recently paid 
his home town a flying visit, placed on the 
reading table of the library an illustrated 
review of the 151st Infantry, U. S. A., at 
Camp Shelby. There is a roster of each 
company, but Company “TI” is the page that 
is especially interesting to the home folks. 
The book is not only interesting as a his- 
torical review and of value as a future ref- 
erence book, but will serve as a memento 
of the organization. 


Valparaiso—This library is one of those 
which, in co-operation with the Woman’s 
committee of the County Council of Defense 
and the High School teacher of Domestic 
Science, has conducted a very successful 
series of practical exhibits in the line of 
food substitutes. Selected recipes were 
tested by the Domestic Science classes, and 
the products exhibited and the recipes ex- 
plained, and posted at a meeting at the li- 
brary. Announcement was made in advance 
of the dishes for each exhibit, and the 
recipes later published in the papers. There 
was an excellent attendance at these meet- 


ings, at which the women showed them- 
selves eager to taste the new dishes and 
test the recipes for themselves. 

At the story-hour, the stories have been 
confined to such as would teach the children 
in the primary grades something about the 
conservation of food and fuel. A contest 
was conducted for original stories for this 
purpose, as few previously published are 
suitable for such a use. 

The library has also been the distributing 
center for blank books to be filled by the 
club women of the state as scrap-books for 
soldiers, and has sent out a large number 
the past month. 


Wabash.— The Children’s No-Waste 
Pledge, published in the January Occurrent 
has been posted in the library and has at- 
tracted such favorable attention that the 
teachers have had all the school children 
commit it to memory. 


Warsaw.—With the help of the grade 
teachers, the librarian made out and had 
printed lists of vacation reading, with 
spaces on the reverse side for the pupil’s 
name and record. Many pupils read the 
entire list during the summer. She also 
advertised her work to each township fam- 
ily by sending them a printed invitation to 
use the library, and is about to begin a 
story hour for the township children. 

The library uses its low windows to ad- 
vertise by appropriate posters its resources, 
and menus for wheatless and meatless days, 
each day having its appropriate poster, and 
the most desirable recipes being posted be- 
hind the desk. 


Worthington.—During the winter the li- 
brarian has been conducting a daily ap- 
prentice class at the library for six High 
School girls who wished this instruction be- 
fore entering college. In return for this, 
each girl serves one hour a week at the li- 
brary during rush hours. The girls have 


also been writing the weekly book reviews 
for the paper and find this excellent experi- 
ence. 

As the first public use of the new library 
building, the Worthington Art Club has 























placed on exhibition in the main room a 
collection of paintings of the’ government 
buildings in Washington, done by Jules 
Guerin, a St. Louis artist whose exquisite 
color work has given him an international 


reputation. The club hopes to have other 
exhibits here, as this room is particularly 
well suited for such use. 


PERSONALS. 


Several assistants in Indiana libraries 
have resigned their positions recently to ac- 
cept clerkships under the War Department 
in Washington. Among these are Josephine 
Andrews, librarian at Mishawaka; Etta 
Muenich and Helen McNutt, assistants at 
Hammond; Nell Ryan, assistant in the cir- 
culation department of the Indianapolis 
Public Library; Martha Wooten, formerly 
first assistant at Indiana Harbor; Dorris 
Vincent, for several years first assistant in 
Frankfort; Alpha Perkins, children’s 1li- 
brarian at Lebanon. 

Miss Bessie Banks has resigned from the 
Hobart Public Library, where she has been 
an assistant for the past three years. Miss 
Banks has also been attending the Lyceum 
Arts Conservatory in Chicago, and will 
graduate in June. Her resignation will en- 
able her to devote more time to the study 
of her chosen profession. 

Miss Lois Barnes, who was in the Grand 
Rapids (Mich.) Library, has been added to 
the staff of librarians at the Hammond Pub- 
lic Library. 

Miss Martha Brown has joined the staff 
of the Indianapolis Public Library as super- 
visor of special extension. Miss Brown 
comes from the Public Library of St. Jo- 
seph, Missouri. 

Mrs. Dean Charni, who has been librarian 
of the Brookville Public Library since it was 
established five years ago, has been obliged 
to resign her position on account of ill 
health. She has been succeeded by Mrs. 
Martha Kimble. 

Miss Helen M. Clark, Simmons 1917, has 
been appointed desk assistant in the South 
Bend Public Library. 
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Mrs. Miriam Krom Creath has resigned 
as librarian of the Vevay Public Library. 
Miss Brockslager, the assistant, will act as 
librarian for the present. 

Miss Verna M. Evans, formerly librarian 
at Elwood, was married December 12th to 
Mr. Fred H. Clapp of Ontario, Cal. Since 
leaving Elwood Miss Evans had been acting 
as cataloger in the San Diego Public Li- 
brary. 

Miss Helen Hadley, librarian at Moores- 
ville, was married during the holidays to 
Lieut. Albert G. Ward. 'They have gone to 
Omaha, where Lieut. Ward awaits call to 
service in the Veterinary Surgical Corps. 

Miss Maude Harkness, assistant in the 
Emeline Fairbanks Memorial Library, has 
been married to Mr. Ray Redifer. They 
are now living in Danville, II. 

Miss Lura Heilman, librarian of the 
Wheeler branch of the Evansville Public Li- 
brary, has resigned to go to Morristown, N. 
J., where she will have charge of the chil- 
dren’s work. Miss Swerig has been sent 
from. the East Side branch to take Miss 
Heilman’s place, and Miss Thomas has suc- 
ceeded Miss Swerig. 

Miss Margaret Henley, of the Coe College 
Library at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and for- 
merly an assistant in the Indiana State Li- 
brary, has been appointed an assistant in 
the cataloging department of the Indianapo- 
lis Public Library. 

Miss Nella Huston, librarian of the Wave- 
land-Brown Township Library, was married 
on December 28th to Mial E. Lamb. Mr. 
Lamb is with the 309th Engineers at Camp 
Taylor, and Mrs. Lamb will continue her 
work at the library. 

Miss Bessie McDowell, librarian at the 
Plainfield Boys’ School, was recently mar- 
ried to Hanson B. Hickman. Mrs. Hickman 
will continue her work at the school. 

Miss Lyndell Martling, formerly first as- 
sistant, has been appointed librarian of the 
Mishawaka Public Library. Her assistant 
is Miss Hilda Behse. 

Miss Caroline Myer of Winona College, 
Winona, Ind., has been appointed librarian 
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of Westminster College in North Wilming- 
ton, Pa. 

Miss Mary Richard, for several years as- 
sistant librarian at Columbus, was married 
in December to J. W. O’Bryan of the same 
city. They will make their home in Colum- 
bus. 

Miss Flora B. Roberts, who has been li- 
brarian for several years of the Pottsville 
(Pa.) Public Library, has resigned her posi- 
tion to take charge of the Public Library in 
Kalamazoo, Mich. For three years Miss 
Roberts has had charge of the advanced 
course at the summer school conducted by 
the Public Library Commission at Indi- 
anapolis. 

Miss Edith Wilk and Lieut. Wendell Wil- 
kie were married on January 12th at Rush- 
ville, Ind. Lieut. Wilkie formerly was an 
attorney at Elwood, and Mrs. Wilkie was 
librarian in the same city. They will make 
their home in New Albany. 

Miss Rachael Woodke, assistant librarian 
of the Bailey branch of the Gary Public Li- 
brary, was married on March 11th at Crown 
Point to Arthur J. Thornton. The groom 


will soon leave for the Great Lakes station, 
where his application for service has been 
accepted. 
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